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honored and eminently useful life the world 

has recently finished its earthly full quar- 

ter century, John Woodbridge Dickinson labored the State 

Normal School Westfield, Mass., and seventeen years there- 

after the executive officer the Massachusetts Board 

and during these forty-two years his influence was 

not, any means, circumscribed state boundaries. Probably 

man his time,” Boston daily paper remarked, “did more 
for than he.” 

His services pioneer need set before the public,” 
committee his admirers lately wrote me, and this fully 
coneur, yet while deeply sensible the honor done 
calling perform the delicate labor love which 
should blind indeed the superior qualifications 


many who have made educational work their vocation did not 
wish that the task had fallen more competent hands. But the 


task should done without delay, before the profound influence 
his labors educational methods has become impersonal 
that cannot readily traced its source. 

Properly place the life-story John Woodbridge Dickinson 
the correct perspective, will necessary briefly sketch the 
beginnings this life and the preparation for his life’s work. 
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Born amid the inspiring scenery the far-famed Berkshire 
Hills, Chester, Mass., October 12, 1825, the youngest but one 
farmer humble circumstances, was excellent blood; 
was lineal descendant Nathaniel Dickinson, born Ely, Cam- 
bridge, England, 1600, who became leading citizen Weathers- 
field, Conn., 1636-1659, and Hadley and Hatfield, Mass., 
1673,— recorder, town magistrate, and one the members the 
first Board Trustees Edward Hopkins’ Grammar 
academy famous old this, his first American 
ancestor, was probably descended the fourteenth generation, Mr. 
Wharton Dickinson, the genealogist, tells us, from Dyk- 
onson,” Freeholder, who died Kingston-upon-Hull, 1316. 

This item information may prove interest genealogists, 
Colonial Dames, although should said that Mr. Dickin- 


himself appreciated Horace Mann’s bon mot, that those people 


who have been “exempted from the immense labor forever 
boasting their ancestors” enjoy one great advantage they 
had time devote their posterity.” 

John Woodbridge Dickinson was named for Rev. Dr. John 
Woodbridge, relative marriage, the Williams class 1804, 
who 1823 was the first annual orator before the Society 
Alumni Williams College. From three years age reared 
South Williamstown, when nine years 
required the farm, that could spend only few weeks 
each winter school. was, however, eager learn: and 
the atmosphere Williams College which, the thirty years 
before was born had acquired almost national fame, and for 
which about citizens Berkshire had raised over 
prevent its removal,—so general was the interest 
education there,— cherished ambition for college course. 
Greylock Institute, South Williamstown, began his formal 
preparation enter college, concluding with two years Willis- 
ton Seminary. There enjoyed the efficient instruction 
shall Henshaw, the Greek language. And passing, let 
say that years afterward thought well Dr. Henshaw that, 
suggestion, two least his graduates went 
ton finish preparation for for Yale and one for 
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But the teacher who above all others (as has told me) influ- 
enced young Dickinson’s career, was the great Mark 
was President think, who used say that given Mark 
Hopkins one end log and boy the other end, and you 
have the essentials University. His singularly independent 
and individual habits thought were contagious, and his sincere 
love truth, which, Noah Porter has pointed out, led him even 
change his ethical starting-point, had profound influence 
all his pupils, and none more than young Dickinson. 
Williams had not 1848 given outward signs prosperity,— 
did with the new East College and South College, Law- 
rence hall and Kellogg knowledge Mark Hopkins 
forty-six, full vigor manhood, would have determined young 
Dickinson from Easthampton his home college. Entering 
college the mature age twenty-three, moreover, was able 
come nearer his great teacher than the average boy, and better 
able grasp and assimilate Mark Hopkins’ instruction Philoso- 
phy. those days the Scottish philosophy Dugald Stewart and 
Sir William Hamilton was the basis instruction most Ameri- 
colleges, and this philosophy presented rather orally than 
from text-books was taught Mark What you 
think about Mark Hopkins used regards “the 
concrete Universal Implicit Kant,” and German philosophy 
general, never gave instruction; and when, 1881, young Mr. 
Hall was called Williams give such instruction, Mark Hop- 
kins heard his lecture through, then quietly observed, not 
know anything about this,” and after but glad 
learn about was the Scottish philosophy 
sively that Mr. Dickinson was taught Williams College. 
graduated there with classical honors 1852. 

The following winter, twenty-seven years age, Mr. Dickin- 
nificant that the Mark Hopkins was member the 
Massachusetts Board Edueation, and was doubt 
suggestion that his former pupil secured the position. 
rary position Dickinson then regarded it, for has often told 


that fully intended, after securing little money, prepare 
for the practice law. When, 1856, William Wells 
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resigned principal, Mr. Dickinson had demonstrated four 
years’ work his qualifications for the vacant place. Professor 
Cornelius Felton, Dr. Henry Wheatland and Rev. Dr. Hosea 
Ballou, 2nd, constituting the Executive Committee the Massa- 
chusetts Board Education 1856, Mr. Dickinson 
and secured his appointment July that year 
the Westfield State Normal 1856, also, married 
Miss Arexina Parsons, North Yarmouth, Maine, for many 
years teacher French and Drawing the school. With 
Alpheus Crosby his first assistant, and strong corps teach- 
ers, Mr. Dickinson longer looked upon teaching 
stone the law, but was now his chosen profession; 
master-mind laid the philosophical foundations which made 
the Westfield Normal School the twenty-one years that was 
its head, the three normal schools the United States,” 
least, after tour inspection the leading normal 
schools the country, that eminent pedagogical expert, Dr. Emer- 
son White, Ohio, years ago asserted. Such language from 
such source high praise the three normal 
schools the United The late Dr. Sheldon, 
Oswego, and Dr. Lowell Mason regarded it,— both close 
sympathy with Mr. Dickinson’s work. Normal school teachers, 
not only from Bridgewater and other Massachusetts institutions, 
but from New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and the great West, 
came and observed here the method,” and their reports 
helped give the school national Mr. George 
Walton reports that instruction other normal schools 
was greatly modified, some wholly transformed, the method 
worked out here.” 

what did the Normal method” consist? strongly resem- 
bled the Socratic method Plato skillful direction, 
his pupil discovered for himself what wished know. The 
teacher presented the whole, then the parts topics. used 
the analytic objective method study and teaching presenting 
any branch learning, whether subject 
telling and text-book conning were relegated subordinate 
place Mr. system education,— they were not 


“teaching,” but study philosophy later 
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college and abroad, and the lapse years, many Mr. 
Dickinson’s mots, once familiar, not now but many 
sure will recall these among his familiar sayings express- 
ing the key-note his philosophy education. used say, 
the pupil the objects study, rather than the signs 
them.” And again, true method teaching establishes 
such relations between the learner and the objects his study 
render the acquisition knowledge possible, and mental training 
the sure result the activity exerted acquiring knowledge.” 

The ability perform well the duties private 
life, and secure for one’s self the best ends the human mind 
capable choosing, not the result mere information any 
kind, but that training the mind which the pursuit well- 
chosen and rightly arranged course studies adapted pro- 
duce.” 

“Teaching both science and art, learned and 
practised are any other science and art. The teacher not 
ready take the first step the practice his art until knows 
the science upon which the art founded.” 

regards examination teachers, Mr. Dickinson used say 
not know any sure way which one can show another 
his ability teach, except teaching his presence.” 

And training aside, recognized certain native qualities 
conditions success. those who knew Mr. Dickinson, not 
these words sound Fact, faith, perseverance, natural 
refinement spirit, and the enthusiasm that arises from the con- 
scious ability know beforehand what will take place, are neces- 
sary success.” 

And not separate the and moral from other forms 
culture, used say. The object training children 
more than the mere ability “to live successfully their physical 
schools have meaning except they are con- 
sidered institutions for the formation character.” 

All these aphorisms were contained and developed from 
for many years, Mr. Greenough, has well formulated the Nor- 
mal method follows 

present the object study secure the attention 
the pupil. 
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questions topics, oral written, lead him study 
proper order. 

Require him state orally make record what 
finds. 

him improve his language, and secure fur- 
ther study from sources information, more complete 
edge.” 

Its starting point the Kindergarten method Froebel. 
largely appropriated method object lessons. had 
sure foundation the German philosophy Immanuel Kant, 
with Hamilton anticipated the new education.” 
the study psychology Westfield the early 
Philosophy Sir William Hamilton” and Hamilton’s lectures 
Metaphysics and Logic were the principal books 
Neither Bain nor Mill, was read there. Mr. Dickinson, 
suspect, would have been slow accept recent German inves- 
tigator’s dictum that “there is, even inside the experimental 
lines inquiry, universally accepted body 
doctrine.” 

never approached the subject from the physiologist’s stand- 
point, Hermann Lotze his Mikrokosmos,” also 
Germany, had already successfully done, aid our inner observa- 
tion.” Late the Prof. William James re-introduced 
psychology with ganglia and nerve-centres the laboratory 
our starting point; but few years earlier, when evolution was 
spoken Westfield only working hypothesis,” Charles 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer were under the ban. 

Mr. Dickinson’s tour observation the 
schools, during his six months’ leave absence 1869, has told 
that Berlin, for example, selected one the best schools 
methods from the opening until the close, day after day, until 
knew thoroughly, its excellencies and, had defects, its 
defects. Happily observed German schools their best estate 
when normal self-activity and individuality were held ideals 
and before imperial greed power had 


verting gymnasia effect into barracks. did not study the 
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principles education presented the universities Edward 
Zeller, Dressler and others,— his limited practice the use the 
German language was bar profitable use such courses, but 
think became acquainted with Beneke’s two volumes, 
und which already had 
influence establishing Germany practical pedagogical sys- 
tem psychological principles, and later, als 
System,” Karl Rosenkranz. came back that his 
normal method, the world over, was the true method. 

personal appearance Mr. Dickinson was tall, dignified, some- 
what clerical appearance and dress, with bright blue eyes, 
high forehead, brown hair tinged with gray, and closely trimmed 
side picture published herewith admirable like- 
ness. remember him standing the blackboard, pointer 
hand, was somewhat formal and stiff, and yet certain indefina- 
ble enthusiasm lent grace his movements. His language was 
simple, carefully chosen, not superfluous word, closely logical, 
and, admitting his premises, his reasoning was essentially mathe- 
matical demonstration. While his art teaching, German fashion, 
was essentially the logician’s, anticipated Alexander Bain’s 
precept, qualify deductions from principles practical expe- 

day Westfield, think took our few student’s pranks 
with equanimity. Among his intimates discovered large fund 
humor. quiet way enjoyed shall never for- 
get the merry twinkle his eye and his subdued chuckle 
good story. 

the class-room was always serious, thoroughly earnest, 
and required conscientious, faithful, thorough work all the stu- 
dents. taking our turn before him, was 
kindly, though always faithful critic. Under his training, most 
the graduates the school proved efficient they 
were well grounded the science education and the art 
teaching according the natural, Normal method.” 

its last annual report, the Massachusetts Board Education 
fitly recognizes “the eminent ability and with which Mr. 


Dickinson, for twenty-one years, discharged the duties principal 
Westfield, and was fortunate for the schools the Common- 
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turn Horace Mann, Barnas Sears, George Boutwell and 
Joseph White executive Secretary the Massa- 
ble services Messrs. Sears, Boutwell and White say that the 
value Mr. Dickinson’s service Secretary the Board 
Education was second only that Horace Mann, who, orator 
that was, and student European systems education and 
methods teaching, aroused the whole state, and became the 
founder our present public school system. not claim 
for Mr. Dickinson ability tempore speaker, but wherever 
went aroused enthusiasm among teachers and school 
writing “Relations the State Her Public Schools” 
for EDUCATION (September, 1899), Mr. Dickinson The 
fundamental idea system public common schools supported 
and controlled the State, that common education, which 
every citizen must receive necessary preparation for citizen- 
That was the fundamental idea 1877, aimed 
develop. Beginning his work secretary with the 
ble preparation and the fulness his powers fifty-one years 
age, 1877, the seventeen years that longer 
period service than that any his predecessors educa- 
tional measures vast consequence, reflecting his wisdom and 
diligence, were his last annual report, dated Decem- 
ber, 30, 1893, (and embodied the fifty-seventh annual report 
the board education), Mr. Dickinson briefly enumerates these 

Within the last seventeen years the old school district system 
has been abolished and the town system established its place; 
free text-books and supplies have been provided for all the chil- 
dren who attend the public schools; law providing aid for the 
small towns enable them supply themselves with skilled 
school superintendence has been parental schools for truant 
children have been established for nearly every county 
State; four new normal schoolhouses, cost each, 
have been erected, and money for the fifth has already been appro- 
priated; the normal schools have been reorganized, and model 
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schools have been incorporated into their means professional 
the State teachers’ institutes have been reorganized 
with special reference illustrating the principles and method 
instruction and advanced ideas new topics study; the insti- 
tutes have been increased number until this year twenty-nine 
have been held, with over twenty-eight hundred 
school committee and school superintendent institutes, 
new institution, have been held sixteen districts the State 
having for their objects discussion the duties school com- 
mittees and the authority that should delegated them the 
superintendents, their agents; the country towns have been led 
unite their small schools into larger ones, thus greatly increasing 
their and diminishing the cost their support; the 
number agents the Board Education has been increased 
from two six; State agent with assistant for the introduc- 
tion and supervision industral drawing the schools 
the State school fund has been increased over one 
million and half dollars, and that part the income distributed 
the towns has been withdrawn from the larger towns and limited 
towns whose taxable property does not exceed three millions 
course studies for the elementary schools 
constructed and distributed the schools the State that 
harmony with the most approved ideas elementary instruction 
the tenure office public school teachers has been secured 
seventeen annual reports have been written that were designed 
give full account the condition the public schools, 
trate far possible the principles and methods public 
instruction, and encourage the public school teachers the 
Commonwealth thoughtful study their work, that the best 
educational results may produced training the children con- 
sidered ends themselves citizens the State” 
(pp. these measures, John Woodbridge Dickinson 
not but pars. 

Seven years after the above words were written, Mr. Frank 
Hill, Mr. Dickinson’s successor, The impartial historian 
our schools may becomingly add that Mr. Dickinson, the 
consideration, adoption and execution the foregoing measures, 
bore steady, wise and influential share.” 
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closing its annual report for 1893 the Massachusetts Board 


Education approved and adopted the following language 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 

This year will memorable the history the Board the 
last the long service its eminent secretary. For seventeen 
years Dr. Dickinson has devoted himself untiringly maintaining 
the standards education within the State, and his name 
familiar one beyond its borders. His salary has been small, his 
earnestness great. the discharge his duties, nothing has 
been counted petty, laborious distasteful. has inspected 
schools, made himself acquainted with teachers, organized and 
addressed institutes, interviewed legislators. 
every channel influence which might, his increase 
the power the normal schools. The Board here records its 
sense the value the State Dr. long period 
service and unites praising his public spirit, his faithfulness 


his ideals and his persistent energy carrying out his 


tions.” 

During these seventeen years Mr. Dickinson found little leisure 
for any work foreign the duties his From 1888 
1893 was member the school board the city Newton. 
His alma mater, Williams College, called him serve her 
member the Board Trustees for the years 1886 
inclusive; and was frequently called Doctor Dickinson under 
the erroneous impression that Williams College had given him the 
degree Doctor Laws. Often was induced speak 
educational conventions, notably the Vineyard 
tute and the Chautauqua Assembly several seasons, and 1891 
before 900 teachers Jamaica, invitation its governor. 

After ten years, the Jamaica Journal Education declares, 
its April number (p. 32): “The lucid order Dr. Dickinson’s 
lectures, his simple language, his convincing expositions, his quiet, 
but never-failing enthusiasm, and certain consecrated spirit 
humanity that gave elevating charm all said and did, left 
impression the large gathering that still lives, and that com- 
municated impulse that many still feel.” 

The last seven years his life Mr. Dickinson lived compara- 


tive retirement his home Newtonville. the Emerson 
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School Oratory Boston during these years, 
classes psychology and rhetoric, and his pen was still active 
the cause education. compiled and published two volumes, 
Principles and Methods Teaching, derived from 
edge the Mind,” which quickly reached second edition; and 
treatise rhetoric. Referring the former, well 
said: confusing the pupil with statement the 
conflicting theories the different schools philosophy, led 
the mind itself, own mind, succession easy steps, 
and taught find the true nature and order mental phenomena. 
bit clear and simplified philosophic statement the book 
surpasses anything have seen its particular field.” 

All reviewers were not generous; indeed, one, Worcester 
critic, undertook condemn the book faint praise, for Mr. 
Dickinson was not enthusiast for child-study the syllabus 
method brass instrument child-study,” William James has 
characterized the “pedantic elementary measurements fatigue, 
memory, association, and attention,” etc. Even the teacher had 
the leisure for the enormous detail (which few teachers have), Mr. 
Dickinson, think, would agree with Professor James, that the 
usefulness the method greatly over-estimated inasmuch 
“the attitude toward the child, being 
ethical, positively opposed the psychological observers, which 
abstract and analytic.” 

the fourth volume The New England States,” published 
Boston 1897, his sixty-page review (pp. 
History Massachusetts” stands preéminent 
among the brief histories our school system. Our hope for the 
future rests “the use true philosophy education, with 
abundant means for its Much has been accom- 
plished optimistic and looks for steady improvement. 
address July, 1878, before the American Institute Instruction 
Dickinson founded his hope for the future the common schools 
chiefly two facts: first, that the people were then beginning 
see the great need competent supervision schools for counties 
and towns, the same already had our large cities, and 
second, that the graduates our Normal schools, specially trained 
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teachers, were greater and ever greater demand teachers 
our schools. How largely Mr. Dickinson contributed 
these two objects, the quotations have made from his report 

1893, amply prove. 

ninety merchants, manufacturers, bankers, lawyers and others, Mr. 
Dickinson favored us, November last with 
prandial address “The Evolution the Public 
was specially prepared paper, and regret that the manuscript 
not now available from which quote. was, think, the 
last public address delivered. traced critically the progress 
our public schools from 1839 the present, and conclusion 
asserted that was because the influence the normal schools 
that the public schools were reformed. 

During the dinner sat right, engaged conversation, 
and while spoke appreciatively the various courses, barely 
tasted them, and excused himself the ground nervous- 
ness. “After have spoken,” said he, should like have 
such never acquired the habit speaking pub- 
lic with pleasure. 

his conversation recalled many familiar incidents and faces 
his beloved Westfield, and spoke his quiet home life with his 
daughter Susie, since the death her mother, and with deep emo- 
tion his son, John Worthington Dickinson, who five months 
before had died —the idol his father, and who, when last met 
him, the dedication the new school building Westfield, was 
splendid type young manhood; was happily married and 
successful business the city Holyoke, and the staff his 
father’s old age. The only son’s death was great blow his 
father. longer wished see his son’s picture its accus- 
tomed place, nor hear the bore the loss, 
however, with Christian fortitude. 

Monday afternoon, February 18th, few his former 
pupils, and many the prominent educators Massachusetts, 
went out from Boston the still home Newtonville, 
with many the neighbors about the closed casket, banked with 
masses floral tributes, bade farewell all that was mortal 
John Woodbridge Dickinson. 
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The Westfield State Normal School and the Commonwealth 
Massachusetts owe large debt gratitude John Woodbridge 
Dickinson. was criticised, but what strong and earnest 
man not? some called him narrow, replied, not 
like the scattering work that done many our 
was sometimes over-cautious guarding his personal and 
official position, remember the great Immanuel Kant’s confession 
Moses Mendelssohn: think, indeed, many things, with the 
clearest possible conviction their truth, which shall never have 
the courage say; but never shall say anything which not 
shrank from conflict, but fight must, fought 
affirm our admiration for the character and achieve- 
ment John Woodbridge Dickinson, and acknowledge our debt 
gratitude. cause educational reform largely his 
debtor. His pen has recorded much his work. But how 
impersonal his influence has already become! Some day shall 
hope see his features bronze the State House. leader, 


teacher teachers, however, built for himself 
but immortal, monument, the widely extended blessings which 
his educational work has permanently conferred humanity. 
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ENTRANCE ENGLISH” FROM THE POINT 
VIEW. 
ALLAN ABBOTT, WASHINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MONG the many reforms the teaching English which 
have recently been adopted suggested, one fails find 
the one which would seem most characteristic the current 
thought,— the application the elective principle. Possibly 
subject has been widely discussed English, nor many 
people; teachers, superintendents, editors, educational theorists, 
and men practical life; but yet, the boy has not been heard 
from. 

Perhaps the reason for this silence, and for the general 
niteness much our discussion, well, that there has been 
responsible head whom complaints could addressed, 
reforms suggested. Even the field college entrance require- 
ments, the various boards have established uniformity merely 
nominal, all know who have tried interpret critical 
from the standpoints Harvard and Yale. But now the 
Middle States, have, through the wise policy the Association 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, board for uniform examina- 
tions; and this board will addressed 
including this, the grievance the boy who studies entrance 
English.” 

Why, indeed, should not have why, especially 
this subject, should his voice not especial importance 
Most believe that, for success any study, interest essen- 
tial; but regard English literature, the one fundamental 
condition success. Uninterested study literature above all 
ridiculed; for the very essence literature interest. 
Boys have plenty books for instruction, for edification. Grown 
men never read literature duty, but tacitly admit their own 
choice books that literature that does not interest avail. 
For, literature fine art, must primarily satisfy the sense 
beauty, must give pleasure the normal book 
that does not so, however instructive, not literature. Therefore, 


teaching English boys, becomes necessary inquire what 
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are the normal senses the boy, what sort literature gratifies 
them, and what can done enlarge their scope include 
interest what mature minds recognize the best books. 

classical English literature were definable, narrow range, 
there would but little object investigating the tastes boys. 
John must read Virgil Latinist. But suf- 
ficient merit called classical, confined English small 
number authors? Rather, there vast forest noble timber 
and fragrant under-woods. The question then becomes what 
give the boy read, and what keep for his maturer years; and 
the logical answer read first what its appeal boyish 
tastes will lure him and on, instead frightening him away 
altogether. 

With view knowing what does thus lure boys, rather than 
guessing what would good for them, sent about the winter 
1899-1900 list nearly two hundred books, which had been 
recommended for high reading either Harvard the 
committee the National Educational Association College 
Entrance Requirements. included all the existing and proposed 
books for admission college, and these last that this 
paper mainly treats, with such side-lights some the other 
books may give. Answers were received from freshmen Har- 
vard College and from boys eleven schools, public 
The number answers between the ages fourteen and nineteen, 
the regular high school period, was follows 

Number. 261 189 187 1174 

these, 313 were from Harvard, and 861 from schools. Each 
pupil was given one the book-lists, and asked mark with 
books had read and had not liked, and with those had 
liked, and with those would enjoy reading again. 

The question immediately arises, what credence can put 
the honesty the answers? There are three apparent 
loop-holes for error; the answers might written carelessly, 
flippantly, under sub-conscious pressure approve standard 
books. tabulating the results, was constantly the look- 
out for traces these. Only one boy had marked his paper 
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conventional standard, unless, possibly, the case Shake- 
speare; and even his plays were marked discriminatingly. 
for many standard authors, they suffered severely 
defend the boys against the charge pretense. The single 
the mark conventionality; the book one “ought like;” 
and are more frank. Carelessness, lack interest 
marking the blanks, was harder detect; but many signs,— 
general neatness, multiplication 0’s and and marginal 
comments,— showed that some, least, were interested; while 
the general reliability the results witnessed their remarka- 
ble uniformity. Within any given school, boys each age 
answer uniformly give total that characteristic that 
school; and the answers any twenty boys, taken random, 
show clearly from what school they come. 
flippancy, emulation affected the results, affected them, 
within given school, the same degree, thus eliminating the 
personal equation the individual boy. may safely assert that 
the results given below really show the comparative interest boys 
take the books listed. 

The first table shows the books which the Harvard freshmen 
had just read for admission college, and which the school boys 
had either read also, were reading when the lists were dis- 
tributed. The column marked boys” the 
total number college school, who marked that particular 
book, and atest the convincingness the results; the 
greater the number who have read book, the less the effect 
the personal element. For ease comparison, all results are 
reduced per cent the number answers for the book 
question. Thus, 605 boys, all, read these, 4,5; per 
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TABLE 


For 


Shakespeare; Macbeth 
Milton; Paradise Lost 
Burke; Conciliation 
Carlyle; Essay Burns 

For READING: 
Dryden; Palamon and Arcite 
Addison; Sir Roger Coverley 
Goldsmith; Vicar Wakefield 
Coleridge; Ancient Mariner 
Quincey; Tartar Tribe 
Cooper; Last the Mohicans 


Hawthorne; House the Seven Gables 


TABLE II. 


Bc IOKS: 


Milton; 
Milton; Penseroso 
Milton; 
Milton; Lycidas 
Macaulay; Addison 
Macaulay; Milton 
Tennyson; Princess. 
Scott; Ivanhoe. 


Shakespeare; Merchant Venice 


George Eliot; Silas Marner. 


Shakespeare; Julius 


Boys 
605 4.8 40.5 
437 22.2 50.6 27.2 
363 27.3 485 
333 43.5 42.6 18.9 
264 17.8 64.7 17.5 
59.7 
556 11.1 72.7 16.2 
641 17.8 27.4 
683 14.2 56.8 
189 12.7 69.8 17.5 
184 13. 71.2 15.8 
107 16.8 16.8 
33.3 57. 8.8 
648 3.5 
245 10.2 
483 4.4 
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The foregoing second table shows similarly the marks given 
books not required for admission college that time, but since 
substituted for books Table the figures show, these 
books, except Ivanhoe and the two plays Shakespeare, were not 
read nearly many boys those Table I.; probably, 
most the boys, not read under compulsion; and these cases, 
the answers are then those boys fond reading, who have 
browsed for themselves, with without teacher’s help. Such 
boys are those most interested literature, and high percentage 
0’s from them would show book ill adapted awaken 
response from boys general. 

will seen that both these tables, the figures vary 
may distinguish glance the books that excel popularity 
the reverse, have averaged the three columns both tables. 
average book the kind set for admission college would, 
according this calculation, receive from one hundred average 
boys the following marks: 17.1 58.1 and 24.8 
Let now apply this standard individual books. 

The books that have excessive number are, order 


Carlyle, Essay Burns. 

Macaulay, Essay Addison. 

Burke, Conciliation Speech. 

Quincey, Tartar Tribe. 

Macaulay, Essay Milton. 
Hawthorne, House the Seven Gables. 

Milton, Paradise Lost. 

Pope, 
Tennyson, Princess. 

Dryden, Palamon and 

Goldsmith, Vicar Waketield. 


Those that had more than the usual number single 


order their popularity 


Addison, Sir Roger Coverley. 
Milton, Penseroso. 

Milton, Allegro. 

Macaulay, Essay Milton. 
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Milton, Comus. 
Dryden, Palamon and Arcite. 
Milton, Lycidas. 
George Eliot, Silas Marner. 
Shakespeare, Julius 
Pope, Homer’s 
Shakespeare, Merchant Venice. 
Those that exceed are: 
Scott, Ivanhoe. 
Cooper, Last the Mohicans. 
Shakespeare, Macbeth. 
Merchant Venice. 
Julius 
Coleridge, Ancient Mariner. 
Lowell, Vision Sir Launfal. 
George Eliot, Silas Marner. 
Milton, Paradise Lost. 
Tennyson, Princess. 


This list, will remembered, means, respectively, dislike, 
mild liking, without the desire read again, and enthusiasm; and 


the degree each feeling shown the nearness the book 
the head the list. That book appears two the lists 
course denotes marked absence the third feeling; for 
example, Paradise Lost either positively disliked, positively 
admired; few remain indifferent it. the other hand, Mil- 
ton’s minor poems appear only the middle list; they arouse 
neither love nor hatred, but mild respect. 

Examination the upper books those three lists shows the 
special kinds books which provoke boys’ dislike, respect, 
admiration. They dislike all three the critical essays the 
lists; Burke’s speech; Quincey’s Tartar Tribe. like 
enthusiastically, Scott, Cooper, Shakespeare, Coleridge, Lowell. 
varying degrees tolerance and respect, come Addi- 
son, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Goldsmith, Tennyson, Hawthorne. 
The mere mention the books this form calls striking 
contrast three very distinct kinds literature. The disliked 
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known boys. Take the critical essay. How can boy 
expected enjoy criticism, without wide reading serve 
basis for comparison? man authority once told that the 
critical essay was put the list with the object two 
birds with one stone the essayist and his apparently 
the effort has been successful, for both, the boys, are dead. 
Burke’s speech, also, largely discussion rather 
ples. Its most admirable qualities are two; its logical structure 
piece argumentation, for which boys care nothing, and the 
fertility its references and allusions which are illuminating 
well-read persons, alluring those who prepare school editions 
with notes, and the boys themselves, merely vexatious. 
Quincey’s Tartar Tribe, like most his work, conscious 
study the effects produced rhetorical 
powerful, but interesting chiefly advanced student the 
fine art composition. The common fault all these books, 
from the standpoint, that they presuppose 
turn mind, wide reading, and interest the subtleties style 
time when boys are naturally impulsive, ill-read, 
masters any style all, even the simplest. 

The books the second indifferent class, merging into the 
other two, are either studies literary method, criticisms 
books minor poems are essentially his early 
studies the Spenserian lyric school; Dryden’s Palamon and 
Arcite, and Pope’s Homer are both attempts translate works 
romantic age into verse comprehensible artificial one; the 
Spectator, whose very delicacy touch removes him from the 
comprehension boys, was primarily critic manners. These 
works were all produced period high culture, reaction 
against the emotions, and literary self-consciousness. How 
foreign this the spirit the normal boy need not pointed 
out. 

Let now turn the books that arouse boys’ enthusiasm. 
Cooper, Shakespeare, Coleridge head the Romanticists, 
all; men who stood for enlargement the imagination; men 
passion, fire. The characteristic quality those men that 
they are idealists, rather than realists; instead commenting 
critically the familiar, they lead afar, into the past, into the 
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wide world, into the realm the the authors just 
referred to, they are not carrying established literary tra- 
dition, but creating new ones. When their work based 
preceding literary tradition, usually tradition very 
kind; and they follow it, not imitators, but re-creators, 
really making all their tales anew. Without implying that such 
writing itself superior to.critical, contemplative, scholarly 
writing, that far more touch with the mind 
the boy, who has yet few literary traditions, and who has not 
yet reached the age skepticism concerning Romantic ideals, but 
rather finds them both interesting and stimulating. The way 
the boy’s heart thus through romantic literature rather than 
through reflective. Let hope that the committee, preparing 
future sets books, will include many possible the great 
works our two Romantic periods,— the Elizabethan and that 
the Nineteenth omit, far possible, the work 
the critical Eighteenth, and other work that approaches 
motive. say, “as far possible;” lest this appear what Elbert 
Hubbard would weasel-word, let define, understand 
them, the limits possibility. 

That there should some system choosing the particular 
books read for college seems most desirable, condition 
that the interest the boys not sacrificed. The system 
which the books have heretofore been chosen has involved two 
motives; include specimens all the main kinds literary 
effort, and cover with few gaps possible the course 
English literature from the time Shakespeare the present 
day. Now would greatly clear the air, could one these often 
conflicting motives given up. The approach Paradise Lost, 
for instance, might discussion the theory poetry, 
Puritanism; there hardly time for both. 
Moreover, the choice and arrangement books display 
satisfactory way the various forms composition radically dif- 
ferent from that which one could best trace the development 
English literature. The double aim hits nothing squarely. 
the two aims, think the historical one 
partly because fits with boy’s study English history, and 
still more because does not necessitate the study important 
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forms discourse, like the essay and the argument, that are 
beyond the years boys preparatory schools. 

treating the subject historically, what changes the present 
set books seem desirable, from the point view the boys’ 
interest? The recent change giving the Merchant Venice 
and the proposed addition Julius Cesar, meet with the pupils’ 
taste, shown the preceding tables. Milton can hardly 
omitted; but reference the tables shows that Paradise Lost, 
his really great poem, wins more intense interest than the lyrics 
has force that appeals those boys who are bright enough 
master its complicated forms. Many boys lose their interest 
Milton’s long periodic sentences, and these put against Paradise 
Lost; but the schoolboys who have brains enough appreciate 
Milton should not shut off from acquaintance with the second 
poet our language, nor can spare, historical review, 
the final expression literature the Puritan movement. 
Such review would have include also, the pseudo-classic 
verse, the great prose movement the eighteenth century, the 
return nature, the Romantic movement, the reunion real 
with ideal, and perhaps the development American literature. 
For books that would illustrate some these parts the history 
our literature, and would the same time interest the pupils, 
some suggestions may gleaned from table III. 

These are books selected from the lists distributed last winter, 
partly because the favorable marks boys put them, and 
partly because their practical equivalence, literary worth, 
with the less popular the present requirements. They are not 
any means ones that could substituted, but they have 
marked advantages, addition their popularity. None 
them faces two ways, tries any respect list double mark 
the pupils, for example, read Burns directly, instead through 
Carlyle. Emerson’s essays may first seem fall under the 
condemnation being reflective, critical; but they differ entirely 
motive from the essays the eighteenth century, being not 
reactionary attacks existing state things, but idealistic 
and constructive. The Deserted Village even more typical 
its century than Pope’s Homer, since its quality not obscured 


fable originally romantic; is, moreover, distinctly 
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TABLE III. 


Dickens; David Copperfield. 48.5 43.6 
Goldsmith; Deserted 403 11.5 66.9 21.6 
Irving; 712 5.6 69.9 24.5 


higher poetic level. the previous requirements, the important 
poetry the Return Nature” and the Romantic movement 
the first quarter this century have not been represented 
all. Burns Wordsworth for the former, with Byron Scott 
for the latter, would make much more rounded course. Then 
for the reaction the middle the century, the reunion the 
ideal and the real worlds, Tennyson’s Princess not all satis- 
factory, either work art, illustration the literary 
movement, work interesting boys. The only substitute 
lists offer but. the general principle set forth above 
and own teaching experience, would suggest also other more 
genuine poems Tennyson, Maud, Browning’s dramatic 
and ballads, like Pheidippides, How Brought the News, 
and Hervé Riel. These are only few the books that fit the 
conditions under which may reasonably expect boy enjoy 
his reading. 

These essential conditions shown the pages, may sum 
its copious references and allusions presuppose wide acquaintance 
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with literature history. must not critical, destructive 
motive, but constructive, stimulating. must first hand; 
not book about book, translation something into terms 
age out sympathy with the original, for boy cannot dis- 
entangle the workings two minds upon each other. 
interesting, not primarily for its form, for boy will never attend 
form for its own sake. And when possible, should 
romantic, suggesting high ideals and achievements, for the normal 
boy the high school age passing through his own Romantic 
period when important set before him ideals that are really 
worthy. 


MISSION. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT, MOORESTOWN, N. J. 
makes this life worth living 
And turns its pain joy and 
the love that are giving, 
other’s happiness increase. 
Love the blessing that when guiding, 
Will lead our souls paradise, 
And feel its power indwelling, 
higher levels shall rise. 


When love possesses, naught degrading 
Will e’er the mind; 

But all life’s charms and rarest beauty, 
The love-lit soul will ever find. 

the blessing all are seeking 
Yet many, erring, turn away, 

selfishness, their hearts possessing, 
darker paths, leads far astray. 
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BORIS D. BOGEN, PRINCIPAL OF THE BARON DE HIRSCH AGRICULTURAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, WOODBINE, N. J. 
new tendency education, present, seems towards 
the development Nature Study, and for the last few years, 
has become evident that Nature Studies are best attained 
through practical work agriculture. Hence, the movement 
introducing agricultural studies our public school curriculum. 
This also manifested the rise special agricultural primary 
and secondary schools. Such movement has been initiated 


different states the West, and has gradually become perma- 


nent the East. 

With the introduction this new system, rather say method, 
education, which primarily experimented upon the children 
the poor, worth while foresee faults which may com- 
mitted, and caution the mistakes which may avoided. 
retrospecting the manual training movement, cannot help but 
regret the manifold mistakes committed the beginning, 
which have had lasting influence remaining permanent features 
some school 

The temptation being carried away new system rather 
great, especially where the method and system are entirely new 
and the scope rather extensive. Agriculture, till recently, 
has been matter practical pursuit only. was taught 
doing, and was considered impratical reduced system- 
atic Agricultural Colleges, practical agriculture 

the and secondary agricultural schools Europe, 
agriculture proper was not taught, but practised with the view 
making this practice contribute the subsistence the said insti- 
tutions. The idea elementary agricultural 
schools undoubtedly imported from Europe, but taught 
the previous demands, this idea will adapted the peculiar 


demands and conditions America. 
With us, the teaching agriculture mainly for the develop- 
ment character, which is, present, the ideal proper educa- 
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tion. This being the case, the problem teaching agriculture 
must looked upon means towards proper aim. While 
difficult task work out course studies any the 
subjects our school curriculum, still each case can 
follow the line division, whether logical psychological. 
teaching agriculture have consider not only the logical 
development the subject, the psychological adaptation the 
child, but also the conditions, changes nature, seasons and 
climatic conditions. 

This seems the reason why find few courses stud- 
ies practical agriculture, but while seems problem 
great difficulty the problem can solved For the 
solution this problem, would advisable for institutions 
where practical agriculture introduced keep strict account 
all operations performed the pupils, and thus the end 
the year the sum the different operations could found dis- 
tinctly and distributed according the time given, and would 
make course studies possible follow. Following this 
method, the following course studies have been 


WINTER TERM. 
FARM AND DAIRY DEPARTMENT. 


First WEEK. Cleaning Cow. Parts cow. Handling 
and the way handle them. 

SECOND WEEK.— Cleaning Stables. Stables and their accom- 
modations. Tools and their handling. out manure. 
Absorbents for liquid manure. Manure conservers. Care 
manure. 

Feeding. Elementary principles feeding. 
Time, kind and process. Throwing down ensilage; distributing 
animals. Watering, mixing and distributing concentrated 
food. Feeding hay and other roughage. 

FourtH Milking. Elementary facts 
preparations for milking; right method milking; wiping the 
udder. Stripping. 

FirtH WEEK. Weight the Milk. The use the Spring 
Scale; recording the weight, straining the milk. The strainer and 


its parts; care the strainer and its use. Sampling 
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purpose and process. Coolers and their parts, care coolers. 
Water supply. Bottling milk. 

Dairy Utensils. Washing utensils; pails, cans, 
strainers, bottles, brushes. Cleanliness: Sink and it; 
water and steam 

SEVENTH Milk. Purpose and different 
methods. Shallow pan. Deep setting system. Kinds separ- 
ators, putting the parts together, oiling and running. 

Vats, their care and parts. Churn; churning cream, washing but- 
ter, working parts and care it, salting butter, working butter 
and printing butter. 

First Preparing beds. Soils, composition com- 
post. Spade, fork, hoe and rake. 

SECOND Sowing beds. Germination. 

THIRD Watering and heating. 

Weeding, trimming and transplanting. Con- 
struction houses. 

FirtH Watering. Varieties flowers according 
season. 

WEEK.— Propagation cutting and grafting. 
ing. 

SEVENTH Re-potting. House plants. 

cides. 

TRUCK AND STABLE DEPARTMENTS. 

First Handling horse. Parts horse, cleaning 
and the way handle them. 

stables. Stable: Construction, 
ventilation, floors, drainage, ete. Tools. Taking out manure; 
absorbents, saw-dust, bedding. 

Feeding horses. Elementary principles 
feeding; different kinds feed. Watering, feeding and carting. 

use and care; parts it; how 
harness and horse; the care the harness. 


Driving, hitching. 
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POULTRY, FRUIT AND APIARY. 


First Cleaning the yards and roosts; construction 
poultry houses, handling the chickens. 

Feeding. Feeding rations; feeding and wa- 
tering the birds. 

Killing and dressing poultry for market parts 
chicken. 

poultry for exhibit; different 
breeds. 

houses. Root grafting and making bee hives. 


SUMMER TERM.— MARCH OCTOBER. 
DAIRY AND FARM DEPARTMENT. 


Soils. Formation, composition, texture, classification, lime, 
marl, manures and fertilizers. 

Practical Work. Spreading manure, liming and mixing fertil- 
izers. 

APRIL. 
and care. 

Practical Work. Plowing and harrowing. 


May. Planting and sowing; seed drills, wheelbarrow seeders 
oD 


5 


Tillage operations, the plow and the harrow; their use 


and rollers. 

Practical Work. Sowing, drilling and rolling. Continuation 
the work the preceding month. 

Cultivation, weeding, conservation weed- 
ers, cultivators and hoes. Haying. 

Practical Work. Cultivating, hoeing and using the weeder. 

Harvesting and haying, wheat, rye, continued. 
mowing machine, reaper and binder, horse rake and hand rake. 

Practical Work. Mowing, binding, curing, raking, loading and 
storing. 

Cultivation the corn and fodder crops; sowing 
crimson clover. 


SEPTEMBER. Preparing ensilage. 


TRUCK SUMMER TERM, 


Formation and composition. Liming, manur- 
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ing, mixing fertilizers. Planting: peas, onions, radishes, aspara- 
gus, rhubarb and horse radishes. Plowing and harrowing done 
experienced hands. 

Tillage operations, plowing, harrowing, marking out. 
Planting: cabbage, beets, carrots, lettuce, parsley, sweet corn and 


potatoes. 

May.— Planting: tomatoes, cucumbers, squashes, melons, 
beans, pumpkins, sweet corn. 

JUNE. Cultivating, weeding, Celery, pepper, egg plants, 
cauliflower, and picking berries. 

Prevention the beetle; picking fruits, harvesting, 
and digging early potatoes. 

Digging potatoes, taking off crops, picking water- 
melons and cantaloupes. 

fields. 

LANDSCAPING AND NURSERY. 

and fertilizers. 

Practical Work. plow, harrow, rake and Till 
age operations: Plowing, harrowing and 
fertilizers, taking trees, shrubs and vines for trans- 
planting. 

Preparing trees and shrubs, planting 
seeds, pits and seedlings the nursery; cutting and grafting. 
Trimming and seeding lawns. 

Planting flowers and bulbs; cultivation the nursery. 

Cultivation flower beds, watering beds and lawns, 
budding, mowing, and 

Repairing walks and the 
nursery. 

Taking care beds and lawns. Budding. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Preparing beds for Fall planting. Road-making. 
POULTRY, FRUIT, AND 
Marcu. Bees: Making bee hives; trimming fruit trees and 
grapes, spraying, manuring and fertilizing. 
Inspection the bee colonies. the ground, 
plowing, harrowing, planting trees, vines, and berries. Spraying. 
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May.— Putting supers. Preparing for swarming, hiving 
swarm. Cultivation. Spraying. 

after insects. Spraying. 

JuLY. Extracting honey, harvesting cherries and blackberries, 
early peaches and early pears. Spraying. 

Comb honey. Peaches and pears, early apples and 
grapes. 

SEPTEMBER. Peaches, pears, apples and grapes. 
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SCHOOL RIVALRY. 


the last century education changed its aim, its content, and 
its basis, and now the fulfillment educational ideals depends 
chiefly upon the better training the teaching force. Until 
recent years, about the only requirement teacher was knowl- 
these. special inquiry into the meaning and aim education, 
true insight nature the child taught, was 
required. is, however, encouraging note that the people are 
coming see never that the central defect American 
education the lack trained teachers. Today the subject 
child-study alone, which every teacher knows something about, 
requires volumes for its exposition, say nothing 
branches educational literature. may added that one 
the most fortunate things that can happen any teacher, however 
learned and experienced, come under competent supervision 
and the highest interests all are promoted statute laws which 
tend lessen the influence nepotism and politics school 
affairs. best, the children will the victims enough edu- 
cational malpractice. 

Extended experience the schoolroom leads the writer con- 
that school rivalry one the most prevalent evils 
primary The term primary education here used, 
includes all grades below the high school. 

the life the child this feeling rivalry develops early, 
having its roots the instinct combat shown the play 
well the more serious children and young animals. 
Children are much under the sway this feeling and school asso- 
ciations lead the constant excitement contest. The treatment 
strong incentive mental and physical exertion and within 
certain limits proper and even desirable that the teacher should 
appeal stimulus study and conduct. pointed out 
Bain, its defects are: (1) anti-social principle; (2) 
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apt too energetic; (3) makes merit superior 
natural gifts. 

The anti-social tendency the feeling plainly seen the 
triumph over competitors which leads the one con- 
temptuous “crowing,” while the other hand the sting defeat 
often creates the germ hatred. Sulley says that rivalry should 
kept the background; that children should encouraged 
excel rather for the sake the attainment itself, than for that 
taking down another. Says Miss Edgewood: “Superior 
edge dearly acquired the price malevolent disposition.” 
Rousseau has pointed out that the teacher can further worthy 
ambition her mode apportioning praise, basing her estimate 
comparison between what the gupil has been and what is, 
and not what is, and what somebody else 
counteract malevolent sentiment every form competition 
between little children developing the social feelings and sym- 
pathy with misfortune, thus tempering personal triumph with 
regret the humiliation another; this way the spirit 
rivalry passes into the more generous sentiment emulation. 
Place-taking class may permissible, but even here may 
questioned whether the stimulus ambition given those near 
the head the class not offset the apathy and discourage- 
ment produced less gifted pupils, standing the foot the 
class. Bain says that pupils who possess unusual aptitude should 
incited modesty rather than assumption; 
should not always attended with that 
small gifts parents are useful incitements lessons, while the 
prizes and distinctions the school are attainable only very 
small number, and that the early school life when the endeavor 
draw out the amicable sentiments, prizes, used all, require 
delicate manipulation. Objection not made emulation such 
have, for example, class recitation when the 
question passed other pupils after one has 
answer; within limits may well refer pupil’s question 
other pupils for answers, but even along this line, further, 
and refer pupil’s questions difficulties another pupil 


lower grade not safe, such procedure may sting the quick 
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modest little scholar, while may lead the informant into rivalry 
and false estimate himself. 

Physicians note many cases impaired the 
extent serious brain and heart disorders, induced the long 
continued excitement and tension school rivalry often intensi- 
fied ill-advised teachers and parents. 


LITTLE ROOM THE CITY. 


NORMAN C,. SCHLICHTER, ANNVILLE, PA. 


feet ten more than size 
all the sky that greets mine eyes 
terms common measure 

But looking well-content 
measure with memory 
And stretch the soft blue treasure. 


Ten feet ten becomes mile 
And journey till smile, 
And yet there 
With much sky above head 
The room’s land; town, bed, 
I’m easily pretending. 


And measure other things, 

They grow large whole heart sings 
And ain ne’er complaining. 

Some rich men say dwell gloom, 

But oft’ they sigh for this small room 
And joys that gaining. 
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THE UNIFICATION EDUCATION. 
PROFESSOR HEIDEL, COLLEGE, GRINNELL, 


consider the child from the physiological point view 
find that developes, roughly speaking, somewhat after the 
following fashion: first has great number almost 
purely random movements. Their origin doubtless racial 
that, although not fully defined and fixed their direc- 
tion and scope are nevertheless governed the tendency the 
race grasp, talk, walk. the outset, has been said, 
these movements are directed conscious but due 
course the result past motions becomes incorporated the con- 
end thus acknowledged important the develop- 
ment the organism often pursued, the act, representing 
the unified movements directed that object, becomes fixed 
habit. This the second stage. The age habits extended 
enough all cases continue far along into life, and 
instances lasts until men reach its natural then, 
that become fixed because their value the organism attain 
their majority, speak, and enter upon independent life 
their own account, losing their reference the life the whole. 
They thus become abstract and false that which gave them 
birth, and need sharply curbed. The random movement 
with end view has run its course and has come fixed 
river swamp, its divergent currents must brought again 
together. The unruly habits must redintegrated 
thing higher must take their place. That fuller development 
attained the third stage, that say, conduct; for conduct 
precisely the integration impulse and habit into line 
action which expresses with increasing precision the meaning 
life. 

very similar development, suppose, runs through the mental 
life. There first the medley indiscriminate interests 
summed what call impressions and childish curiosity. 
The child seizes eagerly every presentation thought which his 
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stage mental development brings within his range. There 


choice because there basis for selection, excepting, 
course, such may have become incorporated the constitution 
the sense-organs and the brain the process biological evo- 
lution. But this period not very extended. Society 
highly organized largely determined the direction its 
intellectual interests that the child soon has his attention called 
certain phenomena and turned effectually away from certain others 
which will therefore never engage his mind. The operation 
this directive may detected most characteristically 
the conventions language. First all, speech organizes past 
experience the forms which society has found most helpful 
facilitating our progress the world. Certain so-called causes 
and effects are assumed directly alleged explanation phe- 
nomena, Which naturally are accepted absolutely valid. 
inquiry practically confined the operation 
supposed language. More subtle still the influence speech 
and curbing thought from the fact that 
merely naming thing substitutes abstract symbol for con- 
crete reality, the fuller meaning which may therefore remain 
unasked and unguessed for ages. Thus the rich marvels our 
childhood fade away into vacuous names. Language exerts its 
most powerful influence, however, means intercommunication. 
Men naturally become more and more absorbed particular phases 
life and the world, and their pursuits find expression the 
words they employ one with another. Thus the interest itself 
communicated, and the direction inquiry the youthful life 
predetermined the lines along which the child’s fellows are 
already moving. 

Each interest, taking only limited sphere reality and 
confining itself perforce certain phases that which goes 
within its limits, necessarily represents highly abstract aspect 
things. The more fundamental interests, thus developed the 
course social progress, become organized into arts and sciences. 
They are but mental habits, derived from deep-moving currents 
life, intended return into the parent stream. This second stage 
intellectual development quite closely parallel the corres- 
ponding phase physiological growth. The abstractions thus 
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naturally created the course the life 
into its more important manifestations, now attain their majority 
and begin lead life apart. Each science exists and for 
itself, and due time arrogates itself the function represent- 
ing the world all its fullness. find Physics analyzing the 
universe into atoms and void spaces and telling that there 
nothing else the world, because these elements may made 
account after fashion for the abstract phase things which that 
great science originally undertook investigate. Again, see 
that what had its origin definite direction once random 
curiosity, calculated was facilitate the satisfaction the 
want implied that movement the mind, has come the 
end fixed habit out all conscious relation the whole. 
one can doubt that life falsified and deterred from realizing its 
higher meaning the distractions that thus afflict our 
ligible scroll unrolled before us, these abstractions must somehow 
redintegrated and referred the living organic complex from 
which they have been wrested. 

thus arrive the thought that the normal development 
man requires that his world unified. 
sphere, have seen, effective correlation brought about 
the very stress life. the active moral world the same 
result produced the social organization which treats dan- 
gerous the man whose instincts are principally survival from the 
period individualism and But the intellectual 
sphere there has been great insistence upon individual free- 
dom thought and belief that have come regard uniformity 
undesirable. And this has gone such lengths that look with 
complacency upon state matters educational which there 
professedly ideal, but only heterogeneous collection ideals 
transmitted survivals from previous ages. This thor- 
oughly characteristic our time. Hence the opinions man 
are frequently very ill-assorted while his moral life the narrower 
sense quite consistent. Education, however, deals with the 
ideal world which every man creates for himself; and unless 
organically unified must lose all meaning and the end fall 


into utter chaos. 
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who teach colleges constantly hear the complaint the 
students that they acquire many knowledges but fail connect 
them directly indirectly among themselves. answer 
say that order unified view life one must philosopher 
and evolve system the universe. doubt the consummate 
philosopher does attain organized field view which very 
helpful solving individual problems. But every system its 
ultimate terms necessarily abstract, and whatever unity achieves 
must remain blank scheme unless filled out every line 
reference the concrete sphere. But this out question 
education; and the study philosophy college, good and need- 
ful though be, surely not calculated restore their due 
functions life the abstractions that have developed into the indi- 
vidual sciences. Yet something undoubtedly needed afford 
the redintegration which our intellectual life demands. 

Some recent discussions educational questions seem 
contain hint the method should pursue. the first 
place has come trite remark among that the 
education child should reproduce some measure the progress 
the race, inasmuch the growth the child presents that 
mankind summarized recapitulation for purposes 
review. Hence, steps have already been taken certain quarters 
regulate the problems the child meet his studies that 
may retrace brief the steps which the race reached its 
present estate. But this clearly process selection. the 
entire past could thus reproduced together with the atmosphere 
public interest surrounding the daily tasks, the child would 
instinctively seek solution the problems presented 
obtain clear insight into the vital processes history. Most 
important all, the child, any rate the adult looking 
this recapitulation history, would perceive how certain abstrac- 
tions arose. would see how men came develop the science 
physics, chemistry, and would note their original, and 
intention also their ultimate, reference human life. Perhaps 
also, would have the wisdom infer that none them 
singly, but all them, far they have remained true 


the traditions their birth, there the expression human life 
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all its fullness meaning, which beyond and above them 


Such redintegration our fixed intellectual habits, were pos- 
sible, would longer abstract, but vital. 

But one sees glance that this impossible. Human life 
too short allow one stand still while the pageant history 
thus passed review. Nor could the story man’s progress 
his present estate now written detail. Historians have too 
long regarded their discipline political dispensary,” 
beau was fond calling it. From its stores they derived the 
panaceas with which cure the ills the body politic. Only 
the most recent times has there been intelligent effort tell the 
story civilization. And yet historical study alone can give 
conerete view life and its activities. should now evi- 
dent that its method must not study political 
institutions need, course, delve into constitutional history, 
although even here deeper investigation will lead far afield. 
But must equally clear, have already indicated, that 
history cannot mirror the whole life. picture can attempt 
that without losing its essential nature, its selective, focusing and 
perspective character. Where then, shall turn for the subject- 
matter history that shall neither tissue utter abstrac- 
tions nor mere random gossip omnibus rebus quibusdam 
aliis 

Clearly meet here the demand for something fundamental 
and central human life, round which things naturally group 
themselves, from which radiate the interests which constitute its 
principal modes self-expression. What needed first all, 
theory the relative importance the large and potent factors 
that make the web the social fabric. the animal 
life regard the nutritive function the most primitive form 
assumed the impulse self-preservation. Similarly, seems 
me, the social body will found that the industrial and 
commercial relations constitute vital core, knowing which 
may most instances correlate effectively the various phases 
people’s life and the direction social is, 
however, science not yet fully developed. Montesquieu, indeed, 
made first slight attempt sketch the history commerce, but 
his task waited upward century before was taken 
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other hands. Even now treated fragmentary way 
individual nations, owing chiefly the survival among historians 
the old notion that the geological conformation and climatic 
conditions country exercise predominant influence the 
character its people. the present time clear, however, 
that the civilized world moving together, non passibus 
sure, and that the direction social interest much the same 
all nations. 

This matter direction social interest is, indeed, the 
greatest importance. Along lines special activity the arts 
and sciences happens almost daily that two three men reach 
independently the same results. not enough say, 
accounting for this fact, that they have mounted their 


achievement, all using the results 


attained the abstract, any given step may 
lead indefinite variety subsequent steps. examine 
into the case, shall find that the next step determined the 
problem, and this problem, precisely, embodies and defines the 
social interest. Now knowledge such matters, first 
detail and then generalized, that need order gain in- 
telligent view history. 

shall now endeavor illustrate somewhat detail the view 
here sketched. student economics will probably concede 
that should have had very different book from the pen 
Adam Smith the world had not been entirely absorbed the 
problem raw materials and the production utilities from 
them. former interest gave rise the philosophy the 
physiocratic school and the theory rents, the latter explains the 
emphasis which Smith gave the factor labor the economic 
process. Within the last century, however, the world 
the focus its attention. Instead Production now Dis- 
tribution that engages the public mind. Two the most impor- 
tant contributions economic theory within the year are devoted 
find this movement expressing itself tendency single tax 
and socialism. But far more subtle ways find the same 


direction social interest. physics see the abnormal 
devotion the study electricity, because its utility trans- 
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lating energy; chemistry the gases and the unstable 
compounds that are being investigated for similar reasons; 
jurisprudence are getting new law common carriers and 
interstate commerce; and legislation has been the money 
question that has occupied the foreground for generation. Were 
not for the circumstance that would necessarily 
excessive subtleties, think might shown that the same 
movement the social mind leading physicists and chemists 
from scientific materialism the theory atoms, which the 
philosophy raw materials, dynamism; and the philosophi- 
cal disciplines, for example, the psychology sensations has given 
ment this, well aware, can mean but little; but developed 
full detail, would throw deal light spheres not often 
consciously related. practical way, also realization this 
fact and the fullness its meaning would save from despairing 
the state every crisis and teach that certain problems 
vast importance now will forgotten few years hence. 

Great this service would undoubtedly be, another great 
value would result the educational should 
position appraise their true worth the various candidates for 
the honor contributing the matter education. The time has 
not yet come for detailed elaboration the theory educa- 
tional values. much, however, should able say even 
now: first, the method all education ought 
which perhaps the greatest contribution the theory evolu- 
tion second, the subject matter should selected 
with reference its intrinsic worth evidenced the contribu- 
tion makes the unification the intellectual field view. 
corollary from this principle this, that such disciplines 
remain largely detached and isolated from the lives 
tribute relatively little the ends education. 

course the unification life not the only aim educa- 
tion; indeed, its primary object ought the enrichment and 
enlargement man’s ideal world. But enrichment and unification 
proceed reciprocal action, and neither valuable without the 
other. the preceding argument the intellect alone has been 


considered. Will and emotions must course organized just 
perfectly; but there less need insisting upon this truth. 
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the first place, society great pains direct the will and 
curb the emotions, and the demands life are varied and 
complex that the sympathies normally receive considerable 
for the rest, whatever really clarifies and 
deepens the intellectual insight into things must also produce its 
effect cultivating sympathy. 

This suggests word the subject the literatures, which 
form large element every educational system. Their 
course, apparent even the most superficial view. But this 
means exhausts their significance for education. enter with 
perfect sympathy into the lives and thoughts other peoples 
must result enrichment our own lives greater pro- 
portion their civilization possesses value and 
habitual modes thought differ from our own. There 
provincialism remote from the heart progress that which 
not even aware that other peoples have thought now think 
differently than are wont do. But there surer way 
enter into sympathetic fellowship with the great peoples than 
through their typical literatures. 

Indeed, exists nowhere save the for, was said 
above, even the foundations upon which such system must 
erected are not yet laid. But not all vain imagining; and 
confident that shall some day more nearly realize this ideal 
than certain ways the educational ideal 
the American college somewhat analogous it. The college 
has always stood more less consciously for unified education, 
for education based upon certain intelligible principles. 

the Middle Ages the course instruction had its unity. 
impressive thing is, indeed, see how completely organized the 
disciplines became into body doctrine which culminated 
theology. Since the overthrow this ideal has been 
discarded and various others have tried with indifferent success 


claim the succession. First, there came which deism 
was substituted for theism, when the whole system found its high- 
est expression fixed system morals and natural theology. 
But there followed further secularization. The ethical gave 
place the The humanitarian Renaissance, which was 
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too soon checked the Reformation, returned after century 
two run its course. The organic principle education was 
found the ideal culture. True its traditions this system 
also was dogmatic. Just theology aimed the inculcation 
fixed creed, and ethics essayed enforce code morals 
founded mysterious intuitions, culture likewise addressed 
itself the task realizing every life ideal preformed and 
prefigured the minds and writings certain dictators taste. 

was inevitable that there should revolt. were 
those whom ideal there were more who, impressed 
with the rapid growth organization many new fields human 
inquiry, regarded presumptuous the claims this self-styled 
culture. Hence, witness today sorry spectacle the sphere 
education. Specialization and training are now held afford 
the true answer the perennial question what constitutes 
education. The university has invaded the college and threatens 
utterly dethrone its ideal. Hence, there awful travesty 
the process education many our larger institutions which 
desire both university and effect they frankly 
confess that they have ideals and wish present none their 
students. Each may study what will and such manner 
may elect. And many not stop here: they propose that the 
same chaos shall introduced into secondary and primary schools. 
Were there any one place which the student could 
realize the ideal education before reaching the college the 
university, fault could found with any course 
training that might pursued thereafter. 

There is, therefore, nothing more manifest than that need 
new educational ideal. Whatever may prove be, must not 
dogmatic ideal imposed from without and beckoning the 
unwilling learner from afar. must ideal that may 
realized every field human endeavor, although may express 
itself more purely and more illuminating when pursued one 
sphere than another. Such ideal that here presented 
the unification education attained relating all special 
knowledges the stages development which the race has passed 
through its advancement stages develop- 
ment which formulate the problems whose answers constitute the 


record human progress. 
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ALUMNI REPRESENTATION COLLEGE GOVERN- 
MENT. 


SAMUEL H. RANCK, THE ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, BALTIMORE, 


colleges and universities the United States, with few 

exceptions, have been founded either religious organiza- 
tions the state. the former class, their founda- 
tion and support, depend largely denominational zeal; those 
the latter, public taxation. both classes the government 
the college vested those from whom the money for carrying 
obtained. The interests that support the college are the 
interests that are represented, sooner later, the governing 
body the college; and this true even the case non- 
denominational colleges established perpetuate the name 
memory their founders. 

During the last third the nineteenth century new interest 
has come recognized the government many our col- 
alumni, and the interest the alumni being more 
and more counted source moral and financial strength. 
The alumni alumni are directly represented the government 
the college. 

The movement for alumni representation college government 
took definite shape 1865 when the legislature Massachusetts 
passed act transferring the election the Board Overseers 
Harvard from the State Legislature the graduates the 
college. This act was assented the Overseers and the Presi- 
dent and Fellows the same year, and was put into operation 
commencement day From that day the movement 
give the graduates college voice its government has been 
gradually growing. 

The way which the graduates give voice their share 
college government either direct, where they elect nominate 
(equivalent election) certain number trustees, indi- 
rect, Where the governing powers recognize auxiliary advisory 
body elected the alumni. these two plans the former the 


one usually followed. 
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few instances, notably Radcliffe and Mt. Holyoke (colleges 
for women), the governing boards have invited the 
elect some their number membership the board trustees 
but rule the movement for such representation comes from the 
alumni, and sometimes accomplished only after long years 
agitation and discussion. This question has been under discussion 
the alumni Franklin and Marshall College for several years, 
and the data presented this paper were gathered commit- 
tee the Alumni Association that college. The committee 
presented report June, 1900, favoring alumni representation, 
and the same committee was instructed work out plan and 
submit the Alumni Association and the Board 
1901. The plan recommended the committee was 
adopted, and will put into operation during the 
provides for advisory body nine graduates, elected the 
alumni mail vote, three elected each year after the first. 
The president the college officio, member this advisory 
body. Catalogues other institutions and correspondence with 
their officers the officers alumni associations are the chief 
sources from which the committee sought and received informa- 
tion, which nearly every instance was most cheerfully given. 

seeking this information the committee 
the leading colleges and universities the United States, ten 
them institutions under State control, supported State taxa- 
tion. Replies were received from sixty-eight; replies from 
seventeen. the sixty-eight replying, thirty-seven have alumni 
thirty have not. Seven the latter number are 
State institutions. Omitting the State institutions, there are 
thirty-six colleges and universities that have alumni representation 
twenty-four that have not. one State institution, 
vania State College, three the fifteen elected trustees are elected 
the alumni. 

the colleges having system alumni representation, some 
returned answers that are indefinite when they began it; and 
sometimes uncertain whether the date given when was 
authorized when was put into operation. The difference 
such cases, however, not more than year, the sixties, 
two institutions gave their alumni voice their government, 
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Harvard 1865 and Williams 1868. the seventies, eleven 
more adopted it. This group includes Bowdoin and Oberlin 
1870, Yale and Cornell 1872, Amherst and Brown 1874. 
the eighties, only six adopted the plan. Among them, Vassar 
1887, and Smith 1888. Twelve took the plan the 
nineties, among them the University Chicago 1890, and 
Wellesley 1894. 1900, after agitation ten years 
more, the Board Trustees Princeton increased its member- 
ship five, who are elected the alumni. The first elec- 
tion was held June 11, 1901. 

thirty-three the thirty-seven institutions which the 
alumni are represented the government the college the repre- 
sentation direct, the alumni electing some their number 
the board trustees, whatever the governing body may 
called. matter fact the alumni many instances not 
elect; they simply nominate, being understood that the board 
trustees, which close corporation, will elect the person 
nominated. This arrangement “agreement among gentle- 
men,” avoid the necessity changing the college charter. 
the case Harvard, where all the thirty members the Board 
Overseers are elected the alumni, the right was surrendered 
them the State Legislature. The same true Yale, 
where six the eighteen trustees formerly elected the Legis- 
lature are now elected the alumni. Brown and Bowdoin are 
examples where nominations are confirmed 
Except Harvard, the representatives the board trustees 
elected the alumni always form minority, and generally very 
small one. Barnard the elect one trustee out 
twenty-two. The proportion trustees elected the alumni 
above the average Yale and Cornell, where the alumni elect 
one-third. 

Bryn Mawr College, Tufts College, and the University 
Chicago, the alumni elect representatives advisory bodies. 
This body Bryn Mawr called Academic Committee. The 
committee confers with the executive the college matters 
affecting its welfare. quote President Thomas, proved 
very useful and valuable and through the alumne are, think, 
able influence the management the college more effectually 
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than their representatives formed small minority the Board 
advisory body Tufts known the Board 
Overseers. They have power recommend the Board 
Trustees such action any matter college management gov- 
ernment, not purely financial, may seem them advisable, 
including the power nominating officers instruction and 
ernment. all these matters the action the trustees sub- 
mitted the Overseers for ratification. the University 
Chicago the alumni are represented the University Congrega- 
tion, body representative all the interests the University. 
includes (1) officers administration and instruction the 
rank instructor and above; (2) Doctors Philosophy the 
University; (5) Bachelors Divinity three years’ standing, 
Masters Arts, Philosophy and Science five years’ standing, 
Bachelors Arts, Philosophy and Science ten years’ stand- 
ing, under the following conditions: not more than five from the 
Bachelors Divinity, and Masters Arts, Philosophy, and Sci- 
ence, and not more than ten from the Bachelors Arts, Philoso- 
phy, and Science shall elected yearly for term ten years 
their respective alumni associations; (4) col- 
leges, when elected the (5) such others may 
recommended the Senate and elected the Congregation 
honorary provided that not more than five hon- 
orary members may elected yearly. the Congregation 
formally disapproves regulation enacted any faculty the 
University, the duty such faculty within four weeks 
reconsider its action and report through the Senate Council 
the Congregation its next meeting. 

The rules governing the election the alumni 
membership governing bodies differ widely different institu- 
tions. many colleges there seems great fear that the 
alumni can see things only from the undergraduate’s 
view. one college president puts impression that 
rule alumni out college less than twenty-five years retain 
much the student point view make satisfactory mem- 
bers the board Hence the rule preventing gradu- 
ates from voting for trustees for number 
graduation. Amherst this period four years, Dartmouth 
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three years, Harvard five years, Lafayette three years, Pennsylva- 
nia State College three years, Princeton three years, 
years, etc. some institutions, Barnard, for example, graduates 
may vote once. The requirement that graduates several 
standing only may vote applies rule only those who 
have taken tht degree. Those who have taken higher 
degrees may generally vote once, though Harvard, graduates 
other colleges who have taken degrees one the professional 


schools are not permitted vote, because they are supposed 


more loyal the college from which they received their first 
degrees (Yale, for instance) than Bowdoin and 
few other institutions the practice with reference graduates 
the professional schools the same that Harvard. Again, 
there great difference with reference honorary degrees. 
Harvard and Yale, honorary degree men may vote; most insti- 
tutions, not. eligible election alumni trustee most 
institutions require the candidate graduate some 
standing. ‘Ten years the number Princeton, and fifteen 
Lafayette. 

The methods conducting the elections differ most widely 
they are uniform chiefly their cumbersomeness, especially when 
voting mail permitted, the case. Sometimes 
the election conducted the college authorities the expense 
the college; sometimes the alumni Sometimes 
fee charged, only those paying the fee, and therefore good 
and regular standing” the alumni association, being permitted 
vote. Where voting mail permitted the process nomi- 
nation usually the unwieldly not unheard 
thing send threé sets and blanks all the alumni 
for the election one trustee. 

the sixty-eight institutions replying the for informa- 
tion this subject, but one reported the abandonment the 
scheme alumni representation. Some years ago the Northwest- 
ern University permitted the alumni nominate certain their 
number for membership the board trustees, mail 
but was found not work well and then abandoned. the 
other institutions that have tried regard with much favor. 
The chief disadvantage, when the body alumni large and widely 
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scattered, that few alumni know anything the qualifications 
those put nomination. Indeed, very often the best 
known the one least fitted for the office college trustee. 
Such man can rarely give the necessary time services 
are more less perfunctory. This disadvantage well stated 
the president the general alumni association one our older 
colleges. Although very much interested the welfare 
alma mater, have very vague ideas the various men who 
year after year are put the nominees the nine 
cases out ten not know the man nominated and have very 
faint idea what the reasons may for his nomination.” 

The great advantage some form alumni representation 
that enlists the active interest the alumni the college, keep- 
ing them with the college. The man who asked 
vote for member the governing body his college made 
feel that has some responsibility its management and 
less likely lose interest than the one who never hears from his 
alma mater after the day his graduation. The college graduate 
not often rich, having money his own give his college 
but comes daily contact with men who have money for such 
purposes. his speaking the right word the right time his 
college may be, has happened times without number, the richer 
thousands dollars. have mind this moment college 
which owes its handsome library building alumnus who spoke 
the right word the right time man who had never seen the 
college hardly ever heard before. This was manifestation 
active interest. 

The alumnus position, too, direct promising young 
men his college, young men who hardly know where 
close touch with its alumni will friend represent its 
interests wherever graduate may found. course, the 
alumni cannot the work the faculty; they can merely assist 
producing conditions favorable for the faculty accomplish the 
best results. Alumni representation only effective means 
turning profitable account the interest alumni naturally feel 


their alma mater. 
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college endeavors create and foster the hostility its 
graduates. Such policy would suicidal. The usefulness 
respect and affection among those who know best. does not 
deserve live, and there are few, any, American colleges that 
could live under such conditions. the eyes the community 
which lives graduate stands the representative his 
make his college stand for something that community. The 
college should cultivate his interest for its own good. Alumni 
representation where tried has been almost uniformly successful. 
The lack success largely due imperfect cumbersome 
methods getting expression the sense the alumni. 

The crowning glory college the men sends out into the 
world; for the making and training men the reason its 
existence. The college has right proud the success 
achieved its sons. Their success its success and make the 
most the college must keep touch with them. this 
the college, quote President Thwing his “College Adminis- 
tration,” “should adjust itself and its conditions the principle 
that knowledge the mother interest, and interest the mother 
beneficence.” give the alumni representation the gov- 
ernment the college one the best ways creating the 
interest that “the mother beneficence.” 
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EDITORIAL. 


since the betrayal the Son God the hypocritical 

kiss Judas Iscariot has evil been set sharper contrast 

with good than the foul assassination President McKinley. The 
hideous villainy this unnameable scoundrel stands out all its native 
blackness against the background the pure whiteness the victim’s 
character and record. cannot comprehend the divine intent 
the permission such say that was decreed for the 
sake the good that will ultimately come out it, too much like saying 
that evil has been done that good may come. However, our busi- 
ness get good out what has happened. And the light from 
heaven that has suddenly streamed with full effulgence upon spotless 
character and blameless life, men everywhere have gained fresh 
view the beauty sincerity, fidelity, private and official incorrupta- 
bility, and absolute unselfishness. knew the beauty these quali- 
ties before, but are made realize them anew. The lesson 
infinite value though purchased such fearful cost. These qualities, 
public and private life, are the greatest need humanity today. 
Throughout the world there will new striving for true nobility 
character, real trustworthiness, incorruptible fidelity public and civic 
responsibilities the part those authority private life, 
because the life and tragic end President 
only will there more strenuous care guard against the admission 
evil-minded foreigners into our country, and stricter enactments 
law concerning public utterances seditious character; but far more 
effective and radical will the reform that will come from the percep- 
tion the intrinsic badness evil. This misguided young man who 
has done deed that brings upon him the execrations mankind 
product countless evil influences that force circumstances have 
focused him. men’s greed for gain, their lust for power leading 
the century-long oppressions and injustices the their 
indulged wars conquest, their unfaithfulness and 
unbrotherliness and godlessness through ages that has led tothis horrid 
deed. When see that all unfaithfulness responsibility and trust 
the private walks life well public places, part this same 
great force and manifestation evil which has now 
single deed that shocks the race, have learned great lesson. 
This awful assassination becomes tremendously powerful educative 
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force. helps root out insubordination, disorder, and all forms 
lawlessness from school, and home and state, will not exactly 
justified, but will easily seen have been overruled wise 
and good Power that makes for righteousness,” for humanity’s good. 
May God grant that may learn our hard lesson. 


the trio great papers presented Detroit was that 
The Ideal School, Dr. Hall. The writer was his best, and 

never were his deliverances more sympathetically received. There was, 
however, much dissent among his hearers, and there will more among 
his readers. Dr. Hall, often dogmatic, was more than usually 
this address. spoke one having authority, and betrayed full 
mind. There was little the vagueness which even his admirers 
sometimes claim. will probably occur that this address will become 
classic among the child study school progressive educators. The 
scheme ideal one, based upon more personal and collected 
observations than any other person, perhaps, any country, has 
mind. distinctively priori view from empirical plane. 
The conception not novel, the separate ideas involved, 
its completeness and promises. Probably, says, the most radical 
recommendations the paper are the true goal now both the most 
and the least conservative contemporary educational leaders. His 
contentions that teachers should keep out nature’s way;” that, 
the earliest years, the child needs more mother and less teacher,” 
other words, needs the educated nurse, and less the metaphysi- 
that imitation should have larger that Froebel 
the deepest all educational that during the 
elementary period should and that for most the 
childhood years, the requirement should show,’ demonstrate,’ and 
‘envisage,’ not are such claim fairly the hearty con- 
thoughtful men and women whatever philosophy 
experience. Likewise the terse arraignment the fetichism the 
alphabet, the multiplication table, grammars, scales, and bibliolatry,” 
will please many who see excess attention these matters 
something worse than wastefulness. His characterization also the 
old classic tales Ulysses, Orestes, Siegfried, Thor, the wanderings 
and Telemachus, and some the Soul-transforming-myths 
Plato,” the Bible Childhood,” refreshing and generously 
suggestive. The description the period child-life before eight 
years age, and that from eight fourteen, full detail, indica- 
tive wealth information, and wholesome many its 
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sions. Nothing better has been said upon the latter stage child-life, 
than his discussion habituation and mechanism” during 
these years, the verbal memory and the mother tongue must 
burn most our language books”), arithmetic and the 
guages, and singing. His criticism geography will misunder- 
stood and strongly opposed many thoroughly safe teachers. 
modern geography,” and with all the improvements the 
last two three years,” sees only ‘‘the sick subject our 
curriculum.” evident that the speaker does not see how valuable 
means effecting this and correlation lessons, which 
exalts, this same subject geography offers. conceded 
once that the subject was formerly taught, and too often 
still taught, but which not modern geography, not helpful 
study, and might profitably given far less time. Geography 
may found the best schools the day comprehensive the 
phenomena material nature the one hand, and the physical condi- 
tions human life the other. His recommendation that the sexes 
separated the later years the elementary school and 
the high school, not elaborated any way justified argument 
illustration. The thought even qualified the statement that 
and girls will chiefly, though not exclusively placed under 
the care teachers their own Even so, the conclusion 
open much criticism. more startling conclusion which the 
speaker comes that there are many who ought not educated.”’ 
has been known that Dr. Hall holds such opinion. has been 
given public expression before. affirms that 
would better mind, body and morals they knew school,” 
and, justify his statement, adds: shall profit child 
gain the whole world knowledge and lose his own health? Cram- 
ming and over-schooling have impaired many feeble mind, for which, 
the proverb says, nothing dangerous ideas too large for 
True; but this valid, all, only against ill-advised system, 
and not ideal education. Fit the education the mind not 
that the new contention? the mind feeble, strong, 
educate it; the body should educated, weak, capable. 
The indictment high school teachers caring less for these prob- 
lems than any other grade,” having abandoned all initiative,” 
renounced their birthright interpreting and ministering 
the needs one stage life,” had little professional 
training,” and interest education the large meaning that 
term,” and caring little for the work the lower grades,” grave 
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arraignment, and terrible, true. think justified 
this sweeping form. Not all ideals are gone.” The tasks and 
order the work the high school far more than formerly regard fit- 
ting for life, and incidentally, only, for the college. case seri- 
ous enough, and unguarded accusations accomplish good results. 
Much has been done within ten years, professionalizing the teaching 
the high schools. Secondary schools, all sections the country 
show some excellent teachers. this point, notwithstanding the 
strictures, the paper will helpful arousing attention where 
unprejudiced judgment much needed. The most encouraging part 
the entire address perhaps the promise volume the near 
future that shall show the details such observations, and the suc- 
cessive steps this ideal course the ideal school. will awaited 
with interest and read thousands teachers. 


are few more interesting problems before the American 

people today, than the organization education our recently 
acquired Island Possessions. must many years before the system 
can made even fairly satisfactory any them. Houses and fur- 
niture and apparatus and libraries and teachers must all come slowly. 
And long after these have been provided, there must remain the tradi- 
tions the people, and the old spirit the institutions, and the inertia 
ancient habit interfere with the work instruction. should 
not seem strange, therefore, our people the results free, secu- 
lar and generous training appear meager. Education, even under 
the most favorable conditions, slow process; and schooling but 
one element the race’s education. the present instance, Porto 
Rico, Cuba and the Philippines, the possession common language 
between teacher and pupil must first acquired, books provided suited 
the local conditions, and abiding interest aroused among the peo- 
ple. These requirements the gravity the task. But with all 
the hindrances and the effort now establish firmly our 
systein free, non-ecclesiastical and universal education among these 
Spanish-bred, misruled and tradition-bound countrymen ours, 
glorious its implication and its promises. Notions free 
ernment and sound democracy and the dignity willing personal 
labor, and habits sensible and clean and helpful home and public 
life, are given beginning the school with the children. 
such way the government emphasizes its faith the common school, 
and that right citizenship rests upon right education begun early and 
pushed through the growing years. experience some genera- 
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tions with such schooling this country has strengthened the belief 
its leaders the regeneration thoughtful habit and prevalent 
democracy learned the schools. Our government has done well 
introduce the school even before military control has given place the 
civilorder. experiment education such the world has 
never known, the elevation millions people plane citizen- 
ship sovereignty through system positive instruction directed 
that end. Thé movement for the education the negroes our 
Southern States covering generation has been most suggestive, but 
only approaches the task with our Spanish-taught wards and citizen- 
ship, mild way. ‘The two sets conditions are fraught with inter- 
esting meaning for the teacher; and the next two decades should bring 
the watchful observer education among these two peoples fruitful 
lessons for our own work. How can the School best influence 
effective citizenship 


HARRIS’ address Detroit, Isolation,” with its two-fold 
meaning, should read and studied every teacher who aspires 

improve himself. First, there the view the institutional world 
whole self-estrangement, and the individual infant savage 
the point the philosophy education set over 
against the several the school, the church, the state, the 
family, these being thought alien him the substantial and real 
life. was held again, that all education, every institution 
attempt overcome the isolation the undeveloped individual, through 
réenforcing his thought the thought the race.” His education 
teaches him that his life not independent, but causal relation 
with all his past;” finds his own rationality the purpose life 
the race. The process one emancipation the youth from the 
immediate sway what near, and bringing into his mind appreci- 
ation what far off time and space, but which nevertheless has 
been powerful making the present world what This only 
the practical education, because invests the youth with power think 
and do, what the occasion looks efficiency that com- 
prises many skills, opposed skill whose doors are closed against 
other skills. enriches life and gives worthiness converging 
upon the individual the riches and moralities the race’s achievement. 
cumulative, conserving what vital and concreting the indi- 
vidual character. What was strange becomes familiar 
and the horizon the daily life enlarged much assimil- 
ates. The paper one which will repay careful reading any 
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teacher whatever his special work. suggests little device, but 
much principle, and must reveal the essentials the teaching pro- 
cess. 


MONG the most notable addresses Detroit, was that Prof- 
George Vincent, Social Science and the Curriculum.” 
There evident tendency current educational thought regard 
the school training child sustaining certain somewhat positive 
relations the institutional and social life about him: relations which 
the instruction the school should take into account. This fitting 
the child the demands the group life, and participate its 
opportunities was easily accomplished among primitive peoples, but 
grows increasingly civilization becomes more complex. 
Dr. Vincent discovers this social tendency directed education, 
another aspect the inevitable process which men strug- 
gle see things whole.” form the race process atone- 
ment; process integrating life the individual with that the 
race. Mr. Vincent describes effort give pupils little 
little, way looking society, which shall enable them gradu- 
ally see things their relations, order conduct and contrib- 
ute something the stability and enrichment the life they live 
common with their purpose not all add 
another subject the present full curriculum the elementary 
schools; but rather find treatment them that shall use them 
vehicles social knowledge and Education,” well 
says, essentially socializing process.” The chief defect seems 
lie the fact (if fact) that has not generally been 
regarded the body teachers. plea have make,” said 
the speaker, urgent appeal for the unifying the curricu- 
lum social philosophy concealed the lower grades from the 
pupils, but clearly present the mind the teacher.” The move- 
ment now on, and was traced Mr. Vincent from the Kinder- 
garten through the constructive exercises the primary classes, the 
Sloyd and Manual Training, the new Geography, reading for both 
information and power, History from comparative study, and the 
economic sciences, emphasis moral culture and civic habits. 
The address was most timely and helpful one. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE LEGISLATIVE MUDDLE ENGLAND. 


The Emergency Education bill which provides way for the con- 
tinuance the Higher-grade Board schools England, was rushed 
through Parliament within month. carried the principle sub- 
ordinating the school boards some general local authority, the county 
council, Boroughs, the Technical Education Committee. Upon 
the application the boards these authorities may empower them 
continue the high schools. The intense feeling manifested parents, 
industrial organizations, and all public-spirited men and women 
the threatened closing the high schools has had its effect, and the 
County Councils have almost without exception, authorized the con- 
tinuance the work. 

The previous bill for establishing new local authority for education 
which was withdrawn like its prototype 1896, was the occasion 
singular display forensic buffoonery. The vice-president the 
Education Department, Sir John Gorst, irritated even his followers 
attempt weaken the cause the school boards offensive ridi- 
cule. view the immense work accomplished them and the 
devoted labors the eminent men and women who have given their 
time and energies this great cause London, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, his statement that had never heard anyone being 
elected the Boards educational disgusted everybody. 
Not less unfortunate was his characterization their work cheap, 
shoddy education.” The extraordinary speech from 
phrases are cited has simply prejudiced the measures which the Vice- 
President has heart. The dignity the opposition speeches, led 
Mr. Bryce, was striking contrast the flippant tone the responsi- 
ble head the Education Department. 


SOCIOLOGICAL WORK MUNICIPAL SCHOOL BOARDS. 


pleasant turn from the muddle and wrangle over problems 
administration the signs progress and vigor the elementary 
schools. signs are most marked the cities, although here and 
there illuminated spot the shadowy circle rural education. 

one respect the municipal school boards England are setting 
ples throughout the civilized world, the conviction also growing that 
there are weaklings and unfortunates for whom special provision must 
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made the interests society itself. is, one may say, the latest 
development the altruistic principle Christianity. The first duty 
society the matter prevent the individual, far possi- 
ble, permanent state incapacity for rational action and self-helpful- 
ness. The preventive work must begun childhood, and the public 
school has very naturally come regarded the chief instru- 
mentality for this purpose. is, fact, the only social instrumentality 
yet devised man which can penetrate the lowest stratum child- 
life community. 

several cities England the school boards have included men and 
women true philanthropic wisdom, ever the alert use their 
opportunities for the uplifting the low and degraded. Moreover, 
the terms upon which the general government has given financial aid 
the schools have indirectly fostered this spirit. Even the pernicious 
system payments upon the results individual examinations had 
this advantage, that fixed attention upon the individual and empha- 
sized the disabling effects extreme poverty, physical degeneracy, 
feeble-mindedness, 

What may properly termed the sociological work school boards 
England has developed three well-marked lines. the estab- 
lishment special day schools for abnormally backward 
second, the provision food for under-fed children; third, medical 
oversight and care the sick. 

London, which led the provision special schools for backward 
children, now has accommodation for 2,030 pupils 
classes forty-three centres. The children are selected out from the 
normal children the ordinary schools and brought under the most 
humane and judicious influences. Special care given their physi- 
cal needs, and their instruction and training are carefully adjusted 
their individual conditions. 

This work quite independent the schools for the blind and deaf, 
the Industrial schools for neglected but normal children, and the Truant 


schools for the vicious and incorrigible. Among the cities that have 


followed the lead London this respect, Birmingham, Manchester 


and Liverpool are pre-eminent. 
The special efforts behalf under-fed school children cannot 


attributed wholly benevolent and 
children are incapable meeting even ordinary requirements, and their 
presence English elementary schools for long time served only 
keep down the annual income. The commercial pressure which Eng- 
land feels keenly has also quickened the sense individual worth. 
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Thus, conditions have combined with moral convictions 
excite efforts for the improvement the masses. The London school 
board appointed special committee 1898, investigate the condi- 
tion under-fed children. result the work this committee, 
permanent joint committee has been formed look after this class 
children. This joint committee comprises members the school 
board, representatives (denominational) schools, and 
the large meal-providing associations. Through this agency, meals 
are provided the schools for needy children nominal price 
without charge, the case may be. Thus far the London committee 
have relied wholly upon private benevolence for their funds, but 
account the magnitude the work the conviction grows that public 
funds will needed for its continuance. Birmingham, where school 
dinners are supplied systematic manner the the 
School Board and private associations, voluntary subscriptions are 

providing for the medical inspection school children, English 
cities have followed the precedents continental cities, notably, Paris, 
Brussels and Hamburg. special outcome the work London 
the nursing the sects, feature which maintained through the 
the School Board with the London School Nurses’ 
Society. This society sends qualified nurses the poorest schools 
attend the small ailments scholars. the same agency nurses 
are provided the homes urgent cases. 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS FEATURE EXPOSITIONS. 


interesting note connection with the sociological work 
school boards the prominence given all efforts this kind recent 
expositions. Paris, the section social economics was centre 
deep interest. Here were presented impressive and systematic 
manner all the agencies which have for their purpose, the protection, 
the material improvement the sanitary care the masses. the 
English division the saving and preventive work school boards 
formed prominent feature and indicated the natural relation this 
work that formal education. Buffalo, the Division Liberal 
Arts includes education, social economics and sanitation. The exhib- 
its under the last two heads are much less extensive than Paris, but 
every bit the material speaks, and the relation the whole popu- 
lar education emphasized the general arrangement. 

The same idea made prominent the unique exposition recently 
installed the little palace arts now known the Little palace 
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the Champs, Elysées,” one the two permanent buildings erected for 
the Paris Exposition. The purpose this Exposition Infancy,” 
called, was bring together all the collections pertaining 
childhood that had graced the great Exposition last summer, with 
such additions could secured. ‘The success the effort has far 
surpassed the expectation its promoters, the subject has lent itself 
the most charming effects and the have nothing but praise for 
the tout ensemble. 

Naturally, large part the material reflects the playful, joyous 
and artistic impulses childhood. But the more serious aspects 
child-life have not been omitted. This made evident the three 
sections which the material classified; the child the arts and 
history; the child the home; the child social economy. the 
last section are included education and instruction hygiene and assist- 
ance; moral preservation and correction; legislation. Here will 
seen, education appears its proper place the first and most impor- 
tant those activities which society seeks realize and perpetu- 
ate its ideals, proclaim and insure its solidarity. The arrangement 
hint which may well utilized St. Louis. 


LAW RESPECTING ASSOCIATIONS FRANCE. 


The law July 1901, regulating associations France, has gone 
into effect without any the disturbances which were predicted. 
government has firmly adhered the principle that all powers 
the state must respect the civil authority, shows disposition 
unjust exercise authority. Moreover, common with all 
men, the advocates the measure which subordinates the religious 
orders the civil law, recognize the great importance the charitable 
work which many the orders are unpar- 
said the premier, Waldeck-Rousseau, speech the 
chamber delegates, ignore the rights acquired the religious 
orders,’ not only their own profit, but that those whom they 
Statistics show that 79,000 children aged people need- 
ing aid, 70,000 depend upon orders already authorized law.* 
the same way testimony borne the great value the work the 
religious orders foreign lands. through the intelligent influ- 
ence French missionaries the various orders that French the 
best known European language throughout the East. Opposition 
the law has been greatly modified amendment introduced the 
Senate Trarieux and provisionally accepted the government. 
the effect that after the deductions stipulated the provis- 
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ions the measure, allowances shall paid out the property 
taken over the state, either capital sum, under the form 
annual income, members dissolved order who have 
sure and regular means existence, who can prove that they 
have contributed the acquisition the common riches the 
order. this policy adhered to, the law will redeemed from 
hardship which the end would react against the government. 


CLASSICAL VS. MODERN STUDIES GERMANY. 


very judicious analysis measures respecting the 
recognition modern studies Germany, Fouilleé, the well- 
known philosopher and critic, points out their limited application and 
scope. The decree giving the same weight modern 
classical studies applies, Fouilleé notes, solely Prussia. 
Moreover, Prussia the measure has had very limited success owing 
the determined stand made the Gymnasium Verein against the 
reduction time for Latin and Greek. The equal recognition given 
the gymnasia, the real gymnasia and the real schools, amounts sim- 
ply this: that the students from all three are admitted the Uni- 
versities. But must considered that the University diplomas 
not admit the practice the learned professions Germany. 
enter upon these, necessary pass state examinations and Uni- 
versity graduates who have come from the modern courses have 
take special courses Latin and Greek preparation for the state 
examinations. 

These conditions explained Fouillée are very different from 
those contemplated the proposed reform secondary studies 
France. carried out the latter would abolish all distinction between 
classical and modern studies. 


the September number EDUCATION (p. 58), 30,136 was given 
the number religious associations France; should have been the number 
members. these, 22,327 are devoted the work instruction. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


accommodate readers may wish it, the publishers EDUCATION will send, post- 
paid, receipt the price, any book reviewed these columns. 


tive treatise, with exercises, this very important subject the French grammar. 
The author makes thorough study the mood and his exposition lucid and 
valuable. Boston: Heath Co. 


Heath’s Modern Language Series have been added Balzac’s 
FRANCE PAR DEUX edited Fontaine; Schiller’s Das 
DER edited Chamberlain and Wildenbruch’s edited 
Charles Eggert. Each these volumes has introduction and generous 


The Silver Series English and American Classics enriched the addition 
carefully edited and annotated editions Ruskin’s Ar- 
nold’s Rustum, Tennyson’s LANCELOT AND and Goldsmith’s 
TRAVELLER and This series rapidly embracing 
many the choicest writings the best writers and the care with which they are 
edited renders them most acceptable and worthy all teachers. Boston Silver, 
Burdett Co. 


the Silver Series Modern Language Text-Books have been added 
MENTARY GRAMMAR THE LANGUAGE and ELEMENTARY SPANISH 
READER, Loiseaux, Instructor the Romance Languages Colum- 
bia University. The grammar and the reader are intended for young peoplgin 
high schools and colleges, and are elementary the conditions demand. The 
exercises are simple and most carefully graded, and the selections for reading have 
been made with due regard the beginner’s power and from the best authors. 
Boston Silver, Burdett Co. 


fessor the English Language the University Missouri, adapted for all 
classes which require knowledge technical English grammar sufficient for the 
intelligent study higher English another language. entirely comprehensible 
for the higher grammar grades and yet elaborate enough meet the high school 
course. These features are claimed for conciseness treatment, completeness 
detail, force presentation, emphasis abundant exercises, accuracy 
definition, and sound scholarship. Boston: Heath Co. 


Charles Emil Miller, Johns Hopkins University, part one stupendous 
work point scholarship that Dr. Gildersleeve has been engaged upon for 
includes the from Homer Demosthenes, and part one takes 
the syntax the simple sentence, embracing the doctrine the moods and tenses. 
The work completed five parts and one that should the table 
every student and teacher the language, the most recent and authoritative 
publication Greek syntax. American Book Co. 
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Avs WELTEN, Berthold Kalfus, collection verse German 
which put forth the author Denver, Col. 


Easy Latin, Mary Hamer the Taunton, Mass., High School, 
designed for young pupils who are Latin. The lessons are arranged 
that they may readily learned hour, the sentences are simple and most 
judiciously selected the vocabulary complete and gives familiar terms rather 
than merely military words. American Book Co. 


English, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis., designed for use high 
schools and normal schools and continue the study grammar. The specific 
aim the book make the pupils schools good writers English, which 
end few, any the text-books present use are directed. New York: Ameri- 


can Book Co. 


Byways Music, Hugh Clarke. half-dozen bright, 
chatty, musical essays, form adopting Dr. Johnson’ssuggestion, enough 
slip into the pocket, read odd Dr. Clarke these little es- 
says has given his readers wealth incident, gathered from extensive reading. 
The book equally interesting the general reader and the musical. The 
style generally clear and clever and the subject-matter delightful. Boston: Sil- 


ver, Burdett Co. 


Tue New David Sensenig, S., and Robert 
Anderson, Instructors Mathematics, State Normal School, West Chester, 
Penn., designed furnish the student with thorough and practical knowledge 
the subject arithmetic. The authors have taken liberties arranging their 
subjects and have departed from beaten tracks their definitions and explanations 
illustrative problems. And for this freedom from tradition there will come 
them meed appreciation from all teachers the subject. The book evidences 
most careful editorial work the problems have been selected with great care and 
are for the most part new, puzzles being rigorously excluded the definitions 
really define and the illustrations really illustrate. The book seems have every 
merit its kind. Boston: Silver, Burdett Co. 


How Pictures, Franklin Sawvel. Whenever new subjects 
are introduced into school work, additional burden placed upon the teacher 
fit herself lead her pupils the wished-for end. the recent drawing move- 
ment, when ‘‘art has taken the place when the 
vation has usurped the ability interpret thought outline 
sketch, great burden has been laid upon the teacher: She asked teach what 
she does not know, cultivate her pupils what she has never cultivated, per- 
sonally. lighten this burden, books Picture have been 
issued, good, bad and indifferent. doubtful they not add the burden. 
see picture through another’s eyes very and for the teacher in- 
terpret her pupils another’s interpretation merely increase the difficulty. 
There are some hints and directions which may help teacher her own solution, 
but the whole, the book full the author’s interpretations specified pic- 
tures and belongs the category doubtful helps. Greenville, The 
Round-Table Booklet Publishers. 
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Lessons Frances Lewis, what the publisher 
calls and vital There are many striking features the work which 
attempt apply rhetoric the true order learning observe, apply, for- 
mulate, then memorize, The author endeavors induce love for literature 
studying along rational lines and forming habits independent thinking. 
‘These lines are strict harmony with correct pedagogical principles and many 
respects are the first employed the study rhetoric. examination 
the book will promptly disclose its novel features and its genuine worth. Boston: 


Olive Thorne Miller. Modern education has 
done much send the average American boy into the woods and fields with sharp 
eyes and with opera glasses instead has learned that there greater 
profit studying the bird than killing it. Among all the books made available 
for this education, none are better than those Mrs. Miller. She writes from 
long observation, accurate information and from full delightfully clear 
manner. Science and anecdote are genially blended, that the pupil absorbs the 
one while thinks only interested the other. The illustrations are accu- 


rate and beautiful. The child who reads this book closer nature. 


new edition book which has been extensive use for some years, and hardly 
needs comment. strength the book lies the fact that emphasis placed 
events from 1789. While due regard paid the period colonization, and 
sufficient facts are given show sequential events, special stress placed upon the 
real birth and growth the nation. This should be. The skeleton facts 
given sufficient flesh and blood clothe the book with life and action. Trivial 
myth and catchy anecdote upon which some histories depend arouse interest are 
here omitted. Style and subject-matter are deemed sufficient attain desired 


AROUND THE Canyon. George Wharton James. The au- 
thor has caught the inspiration the matchless scenery one the most sub- 
lime regions earth,—and imparts his readers. The Grand Canyon the 
Colorado River Arizona abounds wonders. 


Few are the spots deathly still, 
wrapt deep, eternal gloom 
sound heard sylvan rill, 
voiceless silence seems fill 
The air around this rocky 


The author has visited the Canyon intervals during the past ten years and 
the book the result long and careful observation and study and not hasty 
travel. rock formations, the vegetation, the mystic springs, the abysses and 
the heights, the blue sky and the varied tints earth, the surprises and contra- 
dictions everything heretofore dreamed the way scenery,—and the im- 
mensity and prodigality everything are set forth word pictures that impress 
the reader the reality has impressed and must impress every visitor. The book 
one the best books modern travel. abundantly and artistically illus- 
trated. The publishers have made beautiful book 346 pages, which the 
reader will follow with deepest interest the author’s many perilous experiences and 
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find instruction and pleasure his admirable descriptions the sublime scenery. 
full account included the work other explorers and the results study 
the Indian tribes and their customs and legends. Boston: Little, Brown 
Company. Price, 


The pressure upon our space such that can only name the titles the fol- 
lowing which are useful and good 

Goodell Stories Ancient Peoples, Emma Capitan Veneno 
Alarcon, Songs the Seasons, Songs Home and Pleasure, 
Songs Nature, Songs for Morning and Evening and Night; Descriptive Catalogue 
Highand College Text-books, Carl Betz. New York: American Book Co, 

Sudermann’s Johannes, Marie-Louise, Guerber Musset Trois 
Comedies, McKenzie Michelet’s Histoire France, Wright Materials 
for French Composition, Brigham; The Life Bean, Mary Laing 
Attractive Catalogue Heath’s Publications for 1901. Boston: 
Heath Co. 

Fifty Letters Cicero, Dillard. Boston: Ginn Co, 

the King, Tennyson Notes Child Study, Edward Lee Thorn- 
dike. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Riverside Literature Series—The Rape the Lock, Essay Man, 
Epistle Dr. Arbuthnot, Alexander Pope. Houghton, Mifflin 

Standard Literature Goldsmith, Gray, Burns, and other romantic poets 
the eighteenth century, edited with Biographies, Notes and Hints for Teaching 
The Courtship Miles Standish, Longfellow. New York: University Publish- 
ing Co. 

United States Bureau Education, chapter from the report the Commissioner 
Education, Chapter VII., Common Schools the South, 1830-1860. 

Special Report the United States Board Geographic Names, relating the 
Geographical Names the Philippine Islands, published Washington Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

The Digrafs and LE, Willard. Chicago: The Ben Franklin 

Studies Civil Government, Preston Rives Sherrard. Charleston, Va. 

Uber John Dewey’s Theorie des Interesses und Seine Anwendung der Pada- 
gogik, Lucinda Pearl Boggs. Published Halle S., Kaemmerer 
Co. 


PERIODICALS. 


interesting magazine for the children Little Century Maga- 
zine will give its readers Year American Humor,” with contributions from Mark 
Twain, Mr. Dooley, Chimmie Fadden, and many others. Magazine for October, 
contains interesting sketch Pierpont Morgan, the world’s great Money Master, 
Ray Stennard Baker. The public has confused ideas Mr. Morgan’s vast financial 
takings, and this article is enlightening.——Among many interesting articles in The North 
American Review for September, note one Russia and Popular Education. The article 
substance reply the head Russian Education and the Russian Church arti- 
cle the May Review Prince Marshall contributes Pearson’s 
Magazine for October, some interesting statements the cost War news.-— The Delinea- 
tor not only keeps its readers posted the styles for women and men, but also full 
struction and entertaining matter about various subjects general interest Ameri. 
can Kitchen Magazine very its most important Catholic World 
Magazine for September, has an article on Technical Education inthe United States. Full 
information about many excellent recent text-books furnished the Text.Book Bulletin, 
published The Messrs. Ginn Company.——The Rhode Island College Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts continues issue some very attractive Nature.Guard Leaflets, 
Babies Down” and Making Garden” are examples, handsomely printed and illus- 
trated. 
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